POMPADOUR'S FIRST SUPPER PARTIES
removed from her bedchamber, save her own before the
dressing table. The aristocrats were obliged to stand as if in
the presence of royalty. Not so the reckless marquis de Souvre,
'the last fool of the Monarchy'; he sat down on the arm of her
chair, thus almost preventing her from moving. There was an
audible gasp in the room and Pompadour went pink with in-
dignation. When she complained to the King, saying; 'Souvre
sat down in front of me!' as if it were a crime, Louis could not
refrain from laughing. When he taxed Souvre with his con-
duct, that gentleman replied that he had been very tired.
Pompadour nursed her resentment for some time and took
the first opportunity to have him dismissed.

She soon realized that she must walk more warily at first,
that she must win friends before making enemies. It was the
little suppers in her own rooms which gave her the opportu-
nity to wield a powerful weapon. She could invite anyone she
liked to meet the King, so that courtiers had to be obsequious
to her before they received the privileged-invitation. These
hunting suppers, which took place three or four times a week,
had become quite a regular institution. It is to the due de
Croy,1 an eye-witness of integrity, that we owe a fair de-
scription of what the embittered d'Argenson called 'orgies'.
Here is his famous account of one of these little parties:

'After going upstairs, we waited for supper in the little
drawing-room; the King arrived only in time to go to table
with the ladies. The dining-room was charming and the sup-
per very agreeable, without constraint; we were served by
two or three footmen of the wardrobe, who went out after hav-
ing helped us to all that we should have before us. Decorum

1 The due de Croy was one of the many examples of high-minded
noblemen in the eighteenth century. Above all, he was a philosopher:

*__finding nothing solid in the world, I gave myself up more and more

to the interior life/ He was quite charmed with Pompadour, who, he
says, always anticipated his wishes and had winning manners; more-
over, he 'never found her false in anything*,
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